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The word Christ is a Greek translation of the Hebrew Messiah, 
"the Anointed One;" in the Old Testament it regularly referred 
to the king of Israel; and in New Testament times it would naturally 
mean the long-hoped-for king who should deliver the Jewish people 
from the Roman yoke and make them the sovereign nation of the 
world. How shall we relate the life of Jesus to such ideas? No 
biblical problem has, in recent years, so occupied the attention of 
German scholars as this. It is significant that the most famous of 
Old Testament students, Wellhausen, and the most distinguished 
church historian, Harnack, should both be devoting themselves now 
to the study of the gospels. The credibility of the gospels as historical 
sources is undergoing a fire of destructive criticism which leaves 
nothing untouched. So also most divergent views regarding the per- 
son of Jesus are being championed. In all this discussion attention 
has been focused on the messiahship of Jesus. Did he really come 
before men as the Christ, the Messiah ? Did he so regard himself ? 
It is the purpose of my paper to follow the shuttle-like movement of 
this German discussion as it goes from one extreme to the other, and 
to give an estimate of the fabric of opinion that is being woven. 

The traditional view regards Jesus as consciously the Messiah from 
the beginning. John the Baptist recognized him as such. The first 
disciples came to him fully assured of his messiahship, 1 and the oppo- 
nents of Jesus began at once to contest his messianic claims. This 
traditional view rests on the Gospel according to John, and could not 
survive the historical attacks on that gospel. It is becoming more 
and more certain that the Fourth Gospel must be regarded as an inter- 
pretation of the person of Jesus rather than as a historical presentation. 
Such conservative scholars as Dr. Drummond recognize in it a large 

i John 1:41. 
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subjective element which forbids its being placed beside the other 
gospels in historical importance. 

Instead of John, the current critical view has made Mark the 
basis. This standpoint is well represented in Oscar Holtzmann's 
Life oj Jesus. According to him Jesus was conscious of his Messiah- 
ship from the time of his baptism, but he concealed it until the secret 
was discovered by the disciples themselves. This occurred when 
Peter confessed him to be the Christ at Caesarea Philippi. 2 Jesus 
began then to interpret to them his messiahship and to announce his 
approaching suffering and death. But they were forbidden to reveal 
it to others. In Jericho, however, a blind man hailed him as the Mes- 
siah, 3 and at the entrance to Jerusalem Jesus accepted public recog- 
nition as such. He solemnly asserted his messiahship before the 
Sanhedrin, 4 and on this charge was crucified by Pilate. s On the auth- 
ority of Mark, this development has been regarded as strictly historical. 

Recent discussion was started by the keen, logical attack which 
Wrede made on this position, when he published Das Messiasge- 
keimniss in den Evangelien. He affirms that this is not the scheme of 
Mark, neither is it the scheme of history. It rests upon an uncritical 
use of that gospel, just as the older, traditional view rests upon an 
uncritical use of John. He asks why, if this is Mark's view, so much 
remains to be inferred, and why is it not carried through consistently ? 
On the other hand, how improbable is it that this should be pre- 
served by Mark unconsciously? He grants that there is a Messiah 
mystery here, but he insists that it is a very different thing from this 
scheme of modern critics. According to Mark, he says, Christ as a 
superhuman being is recognized by the demons, who also are super- 
human beings; but this is a secret and they are forbidden to reveal 
it. 6 Jesus' miracles bear witness to his messiahship, and so they too 
must be kept quiet. The command to say nothing is given even when, 
as in the case of Jairus' daughter, obedience is impossible. 7 Mark 
says that only the disciples were to understand the mysteries of the 
kingdom, and so parables were used that the multitudes might see 
and not perceive, hear and not understand. 8 Likewise, when the 

2 Mark 8: 27 S. s Mark 15: 26. ^ Mark 5:43. 

3 Mark io:46ff. 6 Marki:34. 8 Mark4:n, 12. 

4 Mark 14:62. 
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disciples confess Jesus to be the Christ, they are forbidden to tell any- 
one until after the resurrection. 9 The Messiah secret must be kept. 
This is not history, says Wrede, it is a dogma, a theory about Jesus 
into whose framework Mark tries to fit what incidents he knows of 
Jesus' life. The Gospel of Mark belongs in the same class with the 
Gospel of John. This, the oldest gospel, has no true perspective 
of the historical life of Jesus. Wrede seems thus to knock from under 
modern criticism its very foundations, though such is certainly not 
his intention. 

With the greatest skill he then proceeds to trace the steps by which 
this dogma arose. Mark's veiled messiahship has its origin in the 
idea that Jesus became the Christ through the resurrection. In 
Acts, chap. 2, Peter, while speaking of the resurrection, says: "Let 
all the house of Israel know assuredly that God hath made him both 
Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye crucified." The earthly life 
of Jesus lacked in fact the great messianic quality of kingship, but in 
rising from the dead he became a heavenly king. The thought, 
Wrede argues, would naturally arise in the minds of Christians that 
Jesus must have known that he would be the Christ, and soon they 
would say that he must have revealed it, though in some hidden way. 
Only by regarding it as hidden could they explain the want of evidence. 
Thus the Markan dogma arose of a Messiah mystery. Gradually 
more and more messianic features were added to the life of Jesus, 
and finally in the Fourth Gospel we have the culmination of this 
process of tradition. As the messiahship was thus set back into the 
earthly life, the conception itself was gradually transformed. Giving 
the word its natural Jewish meaning Jesus was not the Messiah, the 
Christ, and did not wish to be. Such is the theory which Wrede has 
presented with great skill and cogency. 

Naturally enough, objections to his conclusions were soon raised. 
It has been pointed out that faith in the resurrection cannot explain 
faith in the messiahship, but requires this for its explanation. The 
risen Lord appeared only to those who had faith — faith in what, if 
not in the messiahship ? Again, granting that Mark stands farther 
away from the historical life of Jesus and nearer to the other evange- 
lists than critics had held, still the historicity of the Caesarea Philippi 

9 Mark 9 : 9 
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incident, of the reply of Jesus to the high priest, and of the title on 
the cross, remains unshaken; and if Jesus did during his ministry 
claim at all to be the Messiah, the whole theory falls to the ground. 

Wrede's conclusions have not been sustained, but his influence, 
nevertheless, has been great. This is partly, at least, due to the fact 
that he has only carried to its logical results a tendency well rooted 
in modern criticism. The older theology so magnified the super- 
human Christ as to make him unhuman. The eternal Christ of 
Paul and the Fourth Evangelist had crowded out the human Jesus. 
Modern criticism rediscovered the human Jesus in the Synoptic 
Gospels, and the Ritschlians have found his divinity in his ideal 
humanity. The teachings of Jesus have been magnified over against 
the theology of Paul, and the result has unquestionably been a great 
gain to Christianity. How wide the gulf between Jesus and Paul 
has been made is shown in the recent popular writings, Jesus, by 
Bousset, and Paul, by Wrede. It is part of the same tendency that 
scholars should minimize the messiahship of Jesus, and that finally 
Wrede should deny it altogether. Certainly Jesus did not dwell 
among men as King over Israel; his eternal, universal significance is 
not to be found in his being a Jewish Messiah. The whole notion 
seems to take us out of the sphere of the teaching of Jesus into that 
of apostolic dogma. But it is evident that the more one separates 
the historical Jesus from the apostles' conception of him, the more 
skeptical he must become of his sources; for it is their conception 
which dominates the Synoptic Gospels. So it comes to pass that 
Wrede regards even Mark as untrustworthy. Criticism has so under- 
mined its own edifice that it might seem as though the whole structure 
were about to collapse. If Jesus is so different from the apostles' 
remembrance of him does he not vanish into mid-air? 

It is time now to take note of another tendency among New Testa- 
ment scholars. Baldensperger in a book, Das Selbstbewusstsein 
Jesu im Lichte der messianischen Hojjntmgen seiner Zeit (1888), 
called attention to a large class of Jewish writings, in which the mes- 
sianic hope is given a meaning other than the ordinary sense of a 
kingdom of Israel, which under the rule of a descendant of David 
should conquer the nations of the world. He awakened an interest 
in contemporary apocalyptical literature where the messianic hope is 
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transferred to a mysterious, miraculous, transcendental sphere apart 
from this world altogether. Baldensperger regarded the religious- 
ethical element as primary in the self-consciousness of Jesus, but 
side by side with this he found a Jewish, eschatological element. Jesus 
was conscious of himself as standing in a unique, inner, spiritual 
relation to God, but also as the mysterious, superhuman Messiah 
of the apocalypses. The two aspects were not clearly related in 
Baldensperger' s presentation, and it was not until four years later 
that the full bearing of this line of thought became evident. It was 
then, 1892, that Johannes Weiss of Marburg published a monograph, 
Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Golles. 

Weiss insisted that the whole teaching of Jesus must be interpreted 
from the eschatological point of view. The Kingdom of God is not, 
as Ritschl taught, the moral and social ideal, present as well as future. 
It is future only, the blessedness of the coming age, and is to be under- 
stood only in the language of Jewish apocalypses. 10 In like manner 
Jesus' messiahship does not express what is but what is to be. On 
earth Jesus is only a prophet, but when the future age dawns — and 
it will dawn very soon — he will appear as that mysterious Son of 
Man coming on the clouds of heaven whom Daniel foretold. The 
messiahship of Jesus belongs to the ecstatic, visionary side of his 
nature. It expresses his enthusiastic hope that in his own person 
the apocalyptical visions of the time will be realized. In the resur- 
rection appearances the disciples of Jesus saw him in his heavenly 
glory, and knew him to be indeed the Christ. But as time went on 
and Jesus did not come again, they transferred this heavenly messiah- 
ship to his earthly life. Here Weiss agrees with Wrede. Both hold 
that Jesus' earthly life did not fulfil the conditions of messiahship; 
but, while Wrede makes the whole notion an apostolic creation, 
Weiss maintains that Jesus shared with his later followers their apo- 
calyptical, messianic hopes. 

No New Testament treatise of recent years has had a greater influ- 
ence than this of Johannes Weiss, and it was not long before his point 
of view was carried to the same logical extreme that Wrede had carried 
the other. Albert Schweitzer in 1906 published a history of the Life- 

10 Practically the same interpretation of the Kingdom is adopted by Shailer 
Mathews in The Messianic Hope in the New Testament. 
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of- Jesus discipline, entitled Von Reimarus zu Wrede. This book 
is full of most startling statements. In summing up the result of 
investigation during the century, he says that " nothing is more nega- 
tive than the Life-of- Jesus research." "The Jesus of Nazareth, who 
appeared as Messiah, proclaimed the ethics of the kingdom of God, 
founded the kingdom of heaven on earth, and died to consecrate his 
work, never existed. He is an image, devised by rationalism, vivified 
by liberalism, and clothed with historical learning by modern theology. 
The only choice is between "consistent skepticism and consistent 
eschatology." New Testament scholars have sought to make the 
historical Jesus live in our age, but to their dismay they cannot keep 
him here. He returns to his own age "with the same necessity with 
which a freed pendulum returns to its original position." Schweitzer 
describes Jesus as one who did not himself desire to teach, and who 
did not choose his disciples for that purpose. He considered that 
God had predestined the chosen few who would accept his truth. 
There was for Jesus no ethics of the Kingdom of God. The Sermon 
on the Mount was intended only to show the needed preparation for 
the end so near at hand. He was disappointed that this end did not 
come before the return of the disciples from the mission on which he 
sent them. But nothing could shake his faith. The feeding of the 
multitude was, in truth, a secret, eschatological sacrament. Jesus 
went to Jerusalem in order to die and at the same time strike the last 
hour of the old world. He died — and the hope of the coming of God's 
kingdom, which he held up to the hour of his death, remains today 
unfulfilled. No one but a German, possessed with a single idea which 
he must carry out at all hazards, could have concluded a masterly 
review of modern criticism with such a fantastic picture as this. 

We have traced the movement from the extreme non-messianic 
to the extreme messianic. We are now in a position to consider its 
larger significance. It points first of all to a higher valuation of our 
gospel sources. Such men as Wellhausen, Dalman, and Nestle have 
definitely established that most of the material of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels comes directly from the Aramaic, the language of Palestine. 11 
This means, as Julicher says, that "the gospel was essentially com- 

11 Professor Torrey of Yale has discovered other valuable evidence which it is to 
be hoped he will publish. 
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pleted in the home of Jesus before his generation had passed away, 
and believing Jews wrote it down then in their own language. This 
sentence has more weight than a hundred questions against gospel 
verses." 12 It is true that the gospels themselves compel us to distin- 
guish between the historical Jesus and what the disciples thought of 
him, but the two must not be so widely separated as to do violence 
to the sources. Wrede's extreme skepticism showed the need of 
calling a halt just here. Schweitzer's saying that "either the Mark 
text is as such historical and then to be saved, or it is not and then to 
be given up" is an unreasonable reaction but significant on that very 
account. 

Another result of this movement is the recognition of a side of 
Jesus' nature which was being neglected. In that famous chapter 
with which Wellhausen closes his History of Israel, he writes of Jesus: 

His speech is not the impassioned utterance of the prophets but the calm speech 
of the Jewish wise man. He brings to expression only what every upright soul 
must feel. What he says is not the exceptional but the evident; according to 
his own conviction none other than what stands in Moses and the prophets. But 
his irresistible simplicity separates him from Moses and the prophets, and as far 
as heaven from the rabbis. 

Jesus is, as Wellhausen says, the wise man. His parables are the 
finest example of such teaching in all literature. But, as the eschatolo- 
gists have pointed out, he is also the prophet, whose words are full 
of passion and power. He set before men what he had to say, often- 
times, in the most radical and paradoxical forms. Now his words 
blaze with indignation, now they melt in tenderness. Furthermore 
the wise man's teaching has no stamp of personality on it. Who 
the speaker is, is a matter of indifference. But the prophet's utterance 
is an expression of himself. We know many of Israel's early great 
prophets by name, but the older wise men all disappear behind the 
nom-de-plume of Solomon. Incontestibly it was the person of Jesus 
rather than his teaching which most impressed those who heard him. 
There was a power within him that moved and influenced men, and 
Jesus must have been sensible of this power. There is a note of new- 
ness and originality in his words. He speaks with authority. He 
came to fulfil the law and the prophets, but as one who is their master 

la Neue Linien in der Kritik der evangelischen Ueberlieferung, S. 73. 
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and who uses them with sovereign freedom. As Wernle has said, 
Jesus could not have had such a strong sense of fulfilment and finality 
in his own person without regarding himself as a prophet or the Mes- 
siah; nay more, since the prophets always looked forward to someone 
greater than themselves, in the Messiah idea alone could his self- 
consciousness be satisfied. 

The teaching of Jesus, the wise man, cannot explain Christianity. 
There flowed out from Jesus' person the most tremendous force 
human history has ever felt. What characterized early Christianity 
above everything else was its consciousness of power, and this power 
was always recognized as coming from Jesus. Back of it all is his 
personality. The eschatologists are right in emphasizing these things, 
and they are also right in interpreting this personality in terms of the 
first, and not the twentieth century. It was Jesus the Messiah, the 
Christ, that kindled in the breasts of his disciples the fire which so 
quickly spread through the Roman world. In the extreme, however, 
to which Schweitzer has carried the movement we can see wherein 
its weakness lies. There was need of emphasizing the importance 
to religion of the Messiah personality of Jesus, but the distinguishing 
mark of personality is just that plus which is over and above its ante- 
cedents and environment. Even so that which is most significant 
in the person of Jesus is just that which transcends Jewish messianism. 
Professor George B. Foster in a recent address 13 made the statement 
that Christianity in a real sense passed away with the overthrow of 
messianism. The question then would be, how it came to survive. 
History reveals no great creative spirits at the beginning of the second 
century. As a matter of fact, from the start Christianity was some- 
thing more than Jewish messianism. Jesus belonged to his time, he 
shared its world-outlook,, its belief in angels and demons, its picture 
of the future. But Jesus must have transcended his age. To quote 
again from Wellhausen, whose words have a greater value coming 
from a Jewish historian: "Jesus rejected the accidental, fantastic, 
decadent, and gathered together the eternally valid, the tiuman-divine 
in the burning-glass of his soul — ecce homo — a divine wonder in this 

J 3 This address, given before the Philosophical Union of the University of Cali- 
fornia last September, is now published under the title The Function of Religion in 
Man's Struggle for Existence (The University of Chicago Press, 1909). 
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time and in this environment." Jesus found in the messiahship the 
best expression of his own self-consciousness, and probably he looked 
forward to a divine vindication of his message in the immediate future 
as the apocalyptic writers had portrayed. But still messianism is 
not the heart of his religion, it is rather the form of its expression. 

The extreme eschatological position can only be maintained by 
doing violence to much in the gospels which does not fit these apocalyp- 
tic schemes. The opposing critical school has been right in making 
fundamental in Jesus' self-consciousness not the messiahship, but 
the ethical-religious sonship. He is assured that he is the Son of God, 
hence the authority and finality of his work and words. He purposes 
to bring his fellows into the same relationship to God, and this is the 
underlying motive of all his activity and teaching. In putting this 
foremost we are not separating ourselves from his first great inter- 
preters, Paul and the Fourth Evangelist, for they too do the same 
thing. 

The weakness of either position when pushed to the extreme has 
become evident; we may expect now a larger, more stable synthesis. 
The most noteworthy effort in this direction comes from Heinrich 
Holtzmann, the patriarch of New Testament scholars. The passage 
with which he closes his discussion Das messianische Bewusstsein 
Jesu may fittingly conclude this article: 

In Jesus' consciousness that was immediately and inseparably one which 
the historical analysis differentiates, i. e., the theocratical and the ethical sonship, 
a conquering messiahship, and that creative, religious originality, which in the 
messianic consciousness only received its historical stamp Jesus' messiah- 
ship means his experience of God projected out of the present into the future. 
The Son oj God corresponds to the present experience; the Son oj Man is the 

postulate of the future Son oj Man and Son oj God build into inseparable, 

comprehensive unity the messianic ideas of Jesus, who left the Jewish Messiah 
behind him, but was at the same time historically conditioned thereby, and can 
only be made intelligible on the basis of Old Testament and late Jewish premises. 
.... He was the Messiah and more than the Messiah as his forerunner John 
was a prophet and more than a prophet. 



